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XIV MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 



THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

The third session of the meeting was opened by the Presi- 
dent on Thursday at 2.30 p. m. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer's 
accounts were found to be correct. 

The Committee on Place of Meeting reported in favor of 
accepting the invitation extended by the Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. C. C. Harrison, to hold the 
next meeting of the Association in Philadelphia. This 
report was accepted as indicating the Association's preference 
of place for the holding of the proposed Philological Con- 
gress (see Proceedings for 1898, p. xv f.). The Secretary was 
authorized to act on behalf of the Association in the final 
determination of the matter by correspondence with the 
societies taking part in the Congress. 

The committee also reported an invitation extended by 
President Charles W. Eliot to hold a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Harvard University. The Association thereupon 
voted to accept President Eliot's invitation for the Annual 
Meeting of the year 1901. 

Professor Edward H. Magill, as chairman of the committee 
on " International Correspondence " (see Proceedings for 1898, 
p. xxii), read the following report : 

The subject of a correspondence between students of different nations 
who are pursuing the study of the modern languages having been brought 
to the attention of this Association last year by a paper presented at the 
annual meeting at Charlottesville, Va., and afterwards published in Modern 
Language Notes for February, a committee was appointed to report upon 
this subject at the next annual meeting of the Association. In pursuance 
of this appointment, your committee have exchanged views by correspond- 
ence and held one meeting for final consideration of the subject before 
presenting their report. 
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A full report upon the origin, progress, and general condition of this 
correspondence was prepared by Professor Gaston Mouchet, of the Ecole 
Colbert, Paris, Vice-President of the Franco-English Department, early in 
the present year, which has been translated and published in the June 
number of Education (Boston), and circulated widely among the teachers of 
modern languages of this country. It will be seen by this report that a 
correspondence between professors and teachers of different countries, called 
the Correspondance Pedagogique Internationale, has now become an im- 
portant part of this work, and is under special charge of the large French 
committee, of which Professor Buisson, of the Sorbonne, is President. 

The two points especially emphasized in the discussion last year were : 
first, an investigation of the whole subject of the international corre- 
spondence with a view of determining its usefulness as an aid hi modern 
language instruction; and, secondly, the consideration of the desirability 
of appointing a standing committee to make the subject further known in 
America, and, if found desirable, to act as an intermediary agent with 
foreign committees in obtaining correspondents. Toward these two points 
the attention of your committee has been especially directed. 

The idea of this international correspondence in its present form was 
first introduced by Professor P. Mieille, now of the Lycee de Tarbes, 
France, and first applied to France and England, he being a professor of 
English in that Lycee. It has now been a little more than three years 
since this introduction, and aided by the Review of Reviews, London, Editor 
W. T. Stead; the Revue Universitaire, Paris, Eds., Armand Colin et Cie. ; 
the Manuel Oeneral de P Instruction Primaire, Paris, Eds., Hachette et Cie.; 
and the Concordia, Paris, Ed., M. Lombard ; it has made much progress in 
the two countries where first introduced, and has also extended to Germany, 
Italy, Spain, the United States, and Canada. From a letter of the inventor 
of the system, Professor Mieille, under date of September 27, we extract 
the following : " Everywhere where the professors have taken the subject 
to heart, the correspondence has succeeded well. In France alone more 
than 200 institutions for secondary instruction, and nearly 300, including 
the free colleges and the normal schools, have adopted the correspondence. 
But there are still a certain number, especially in the free schools, which 
remain behind." Professor Mieille has recently addressed a letter to the 
Directors of these schools throughout France, which will, he thinks, be 
the means of bringing into the work most of the schools not already 
engaged in it. In this letter he refers to the various journals and indi- 
viduals who have promoted the correspondence, including, besides those 
already named in this report, Miss E. Williams, Professeur aux Ecoles de 
Sevres et de Fontenay aux Roses, and in charge of the Women's Section 
of the Franco-English correspondence, whose address is No. 6 rue de la 
Sorbonne, Paris; and Dr. K. A. Martin Hartraann, of Leipsic, who has 
established a bureau there for the correspondence of German students, 
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with students of other nations who are pursuing the study of the modern 
languages. From this letter of Professor Mieille to the Directors of Public 
Instruction, we quote as follows : "After three years of existence it may be 
said that the Correspondance Scolaire Internationale has proved a success. 
Without having yet realized the marvellous results which have been pre- 
dicted for it, it has modestly made its way, and the few critics which it 
excited in the beginning have not resisted the logic of facts nor the elo- 
quence of figures. More than 10,000 correspondents, at the lowest estimate, 
exchange 20,000 letters per month, and more than 200,000 per year, which 
is an unanswerable proof that the correspondence has definitely taken its 
place in our system of instruction in modern languages. The majority of 
our professors have quickly appreciated its practical advantages, and have 
definitely adopted the method in their regular instruction." 

With reference to the desirability of a general introduction of this corre- 
spondence in our own literary institutions, the following considerations are 
presented : experience shows that, with ordinary oversight, the international 
correspondence stimulates interest in the work in two ways: 

First. By bringing students into some degree of intimate contact with 
contemporary foreign life, thus contributing to their general culture and 
broadening their ideas and sympathies. 

Secondly. By furnishing an obvious motive to correct composition in the 
foreign tongue. 

Other incidental advantages also arise : 

First. The benefit derived from comparisons of the mother tongue and 
foreign idiom involved in the correction of errors in foreign correspondents' 
letters. 

Secondly. As the vocabulary employed by the foreigner will almost 
always be that of ordinary intercourse, the foreign letters furnish an 
abundance of those genuine colloquial phrases, the memorizing and repeti- 
tion of which are so valuable and so highly recommended in the report of 
the Committee of Twelve (Section vn, 2). 

In dwelling upon these advantages the committee does not wish to make 
extravagant claims, nor forget that the solid usefulness of the plan lies 
within certain limits. For example, it is not to be expected that, in a 
given class, a majority, or perhaps even a third, should voluntarily take up 
the work, and prosecute it faithfully for a satisfactory length of time. 
Moreover there will always be some who undertake it from curiosity, and 
who will soon find the real labor irksome. These are they that have no 
depth of earth. But because some fail to profit by an opportunity is no 
reason from withholding it from others, and experience shows that in an 
earnest clas-s, with a wide-awake insiructor, a good proportion will con- 
scientiously undertake at least one correspondent. 

This committee is, therefore, united in believing that the international 
correspondence can, with average students, be made a valuable adjunct to 
foreign language study, especially in the earlier years, and that it certainly 
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deserves a full and impartial trial by interested teachers. After all, it is 
only one more means toward creating something of the foreign atmosphere 
in the class room, and that this is an advantage does not, we believe, require 
argument. 

The amount of attention that can be given to this work in the class room 
will depend upon circumstances, and will vary in different institutions. 
In class work time is a very important element, and surely but little if any 
time can be given for the correspondence in class in large institutions, 
where French and German are taught by instructors to blocks of 125, as is 
sometimes the case. In smaller classes some reading of letters received, 
and comments upon them, will be found interesting and profitable. But 
even where no time can be given in class, the correspondence carried on by 
the students themselves can be made very profitable, and the advantages of 
it are soon seen by the more rapid and satisfactory class work of those who 
are thus engaged. 

We therefore conclude that in view of the various considerations pre- 
sented in this report, the subject is one which may well claim the serious 
attention of the representative body of professors and instructors of modern 
languages, and we would respectfully recommend that this committee be 
continued (with some names added), and that its duties shall be to propa- 
gate this system of correspondence throughout our own country, and 
cooperate, as way may open, with foreign committees to secure corre- 
spondents, to impart more of system and coherence to the work, and make 
a report of their labors to this association at the annual meeting next year. 

We may mention in closing that high schools are making inquiries as to 
the introduction of the correspondence into their classes, and it seems 
to us that such correspondence should be encouraged in any of our schools 
among students who have pursued the study of the foreign languages under 
competent instructors for even a single year. 

We add further as encouragement in this work that on the 29th of May, 
1897, the Modern Language Association of Saxony, Germany, issued a 
circular letter drawing attention to their central bureau for establishing the 
international correspondence between German students and those of other 
nations pursuing the study of the modern languages. This movement is 
largely promoted by Dr. R. A. Martin Hartmann, whose address is Koenig- 
liches Gymnasium, Leipsic, Germany. Dr. Hartmann states in a recent 
circular that their central bureau has enrolled the names of about 6,000 
students in the past two years, and that 475 institutions for the higher 
education in England, France, Germany, and the United States are engaged 
in this correspondence. He further states that twenty-nine of these insti- 
tutions are in the United States, and that nearly all of these have entered 
upon this work since January last. You will therefore perceive that the 
attention drawn to the subject at the Charlottesville meeting last Christmas, 
the report of Committee of Twelve on Modern Languages, since issued, 
and the labors of this committee have not been without important practi- 
cal results. 

2 
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This report was accepted, the committee was continued, 
and enlarged by the additional appointment of Professors 
James ~W. Bright, C. H. Grandgent, T. Atkinson Jenkins, 
W. S. Currell, and L. E. Menger. 

The Secretary then read the following communication relat- 
ing to the Thousandth Anniversary of King Alfred the Great : 

To the Modern Language Association of America : — 

The Thousandth Anniversary of the death of King Alfred the Great 
will be observed as an International Commemoration of the King in the 
summer of the year 1901. All English-speaking men, without distinction 
of creed, nation, or party, will unite in doing honor to the memory of 
the King under whose administration the first great impulse was given to 
those forces which have produced English, or more broadly Anglo-Saxon, 
nationality, character, and culture. 

The Celebration will consist chiefly in (1) the erection of a statue of the 
King in the City of Winchester. The site for the statue has been granted 
by the Corporation of Winchester, and the execution of the statue (which 
will be in bronze) has been committed to Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, the 
eminent English sculptor. 

(2) A Public Hall will perhaps be erected in the City of Winchester to 
serve as a Museum of Early English History and English Antiquities. 
The Committee hope to acquire a portion of the grounds of Wolvesey 
Palace as an adjunct to the site for the museum, and with a view to pre- 
serve forever the beautiful ruins of Wolvesey Castle. 

(3) At the time of the Commemoration a meeting of scholars represent- 
ing the Learned Societies of the English-speaking world will be held in 
the City of Winchester. The programme of this meeting will embrace 
papers and addresses of high scientific character on subjects relating to 
Alfred and his period, and to Anglo-Saxon national development dating 
from his time. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Committee for America, on behalf of the 
Committee and of the Royal Societies of England, hereby respectfully 
invites the cooperation of The Modern Language Association of America 
in suggesting subjects appropriate to the programme of this meeting, and 
by appointing three or more of its members to prepare papers on the 
selected subjects, and as delegates to represent the Association at the meet- 
ing. The time for this meeting will probably be fixed in the first week 
of July, 1901. 

It is also hoped that The Modern Language Association of America will 
give further token of cooperation by contributing in money to the funds of 
the memorial. Private contributions from the members of the Association 
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are also earnestly requested. A complete list of all the contributors will 
finally be published. 

All communications should be directed to the American Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Memorial. 

Very respectfully, 

James W. Bright, 

American Honorary Secretary. 
Johns Hopkins Univeksity, 
Baltimore, Md., IB Bee., 1899. 

As one of the Honorary Secretaries for America of the 
Early English Text Society, the Secretary also invited the 
attention of the Association to the proposed commemoration 
of Dr. F. J. Furnivall's seventy-fifth birthday. 

The President appointed the following committee to con- 
sider the Association's literary contributions to the King 
Alfred memorial programme: Professors J. W. Bright, Albert 
S. Cook, George Hempl, G. L. Kittredge, J. B. Henneman, 
W. E. Mead, and J. M. Manly. 

On motion of Professor Calvin Thomas the contribution 
in money to be made by the Association to the King Alfred 
Memorial and to Dr. Furnivall's celebration was left to be 
determined by the Executive Council of the Association. 

By a unanimous vote Dr. F. J. Furnivall, of London, was 
elected an Honorary Member of the Association. 

On motion of Professor Fonger De Haan, which was 
seconded by Professor C. C. Marden, the Association elected 
to honorary membership Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, of 
Madrid, Spain. 

In accordance with resolutions offered by Professors George 
Hempl, J. B. Henneman, and James W. Bright, the Associa- 
tion passed a vote of deep regret at the death, during the 
year 1899, of the following members of the Association : 
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"W. M. Baskerville, Vanderbilt University. 

Daniel G. Brinton, University of Pennsylvania. 

Susan R. Cutler, Chicago, 111. 

A. N. van Daell, Mass. Inst, of Technology. 

George A. Hench, University of Michigan. 

Eugene Kolbing, Breslau, Germany. 

J. Luquiens, Yale University. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

13. "A study of Pope's Imitations of Horace." By Pro- 
fessor James W. Tupper, of Western University, London, 
Ont. [Printed in Publications, XV, 181 f.] 

14. "Germanic elements in King Horn." By Professor 
George H. McKnight, of Ohio State University. [Printed 
in Publications, xv, 221 f.] 

15. "The present status of Rhetorical theory." By Dr. 
Gertrude Buck, of Vassar College. [Printed in Modern 
Language Notes, March, 1900.] 

16. "An incident in the Poema de Fernan Gonzalez." By 
Professor C. C. Marden, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
[Printed in Bevue Hispanique, vn (1900), p. 22 f.] 

The primary object of the paper was to establish the relation between 
certain portions of the Spanish epic poem and the corresponding chapters 
of the Prose Chronicle of Alfonso the Wise, both of which were written in 
the thirteenth century. The Count of Castille, Fernan Gonzalez, is one 
of the most interesting figures in old Spanish literature, and the poem 
written in his honor contains the earliest known version of many legends 
of Christian Spain. One of these legends relates how the maiden La Cava 
was wronged by the Gothic King Roderick, and how her father, Count 
Julian, avenged his daughter's disgrace by bringing the Arabs into Spain 
and overthrowing the Gothic monarchy. In another portion of the poem 
we are told how the vassal, Count Fernan Gonzalez, sold to King Sancho a 
horse and a hawk ; by an ingenious trick, however, the price was made so 
exorbitant that the king was glad to settle the account by granting inde- 
pendence to Castille. A third legend tells how the same count killed King 
Sancho of Navarre in battle, and how a French relative of the dead 
king came into Spain with a large army in order to avenge his kinsman's 



